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filling his pipe, a long-stemmed instrument of red clay. In the 
breakfasting picture Louis XIV. sits at one end of a small table, 
with Moliere opposite. Among the nobles present is the crafty 
cardinal, in blue satin robes, Mazarin, who, with clenched fist and 
scowling brow, expresses his anger with the young dramatist for 
daring to sit i-n the presence of the king. The brilliant robes of 
the nobles give this picture more color than is usual with Gerome, 
and reminds" one of the works of Leon y Escosura, the Spanish 
artist. " Egyptian Conscripts Crossing the Desert," is a large 
canvas, showing a large number of people, almost a caravan, 
marching toward the spectator across a vast waste of sand. The 
dark limbs of the Egyptians, their white robes, the bright cos- 
tumes of those who have the conscripts in charge, and the clouds 
of dust in the rear, serve to make a rich and brilliant picture. 
This is painted with more breadth than is usual with Gerome. A 
picture which strongly resembles this one, painted by Mr. Samuel 
Coleman, and which hung raot far from it, is "The Merchants of 
El Lagonet Crossing the Algerian Desert." The works of these 
two artists, in this instance, compare favorably with each other. 
A.. Bouguereau had four pictures in this collection, three of which 
were on large canvases. They were all figure pieces and among 
this artist's best. A pleasing work is " The Secret," owned by" 
Mr. Robert L. Stuart : two women, who have come to a wayside 
fountain to draw water, are chatting together, while a nearly nude 
infant, with round and dimpled limbs, is resting on the curb of a 
stone trough playing with the water. " Hesitating between Love 
and Riches " is the most powerful picture of the four. The face 
and bust of' a beautiful young woman are seen, with an old man 
on her right, offering a casket and holding up a string of pearls. 
Love, in the form of a young man, stands behind, but it is noticed 
the face of the maiden is inclined toward him. Mr. James H. 
Stebbins owns this picture. "At the Bath" represents a life- 
size nude woman, very beautiful, standing with her feet in a small 
stream of water, and lifting her golden hair from one side of her 
face. The study of the human form in this picture is admirable 
and the flesh painting better than usual. " The Little Marauder" 
comes from the house of Knoedler & Co., and shows a high wall, 
from the top of which a woman is taking a little girl. A basket of 
apples and pears, in the left-hand corner of the foreground, tells the 
story. A fine engraving, by Jonnard, of this picture appeared in 
The Aldine, Vol. VII., page 327. In all there is the same se- 
renity of expression ; the same oval face for the women ; the same 
wax-like, delicate flesh for the children peculiar to Bouguereau. 
Every artist has his style, and Bouguereau's is very pleasing to 
Americans. His pictures suggest calmness, purity, innocence, 
while they do not offend with glaring colors, and are perfect in 
drawing. Now and then there is a certain flatness about them, 
and when we compare his flesh with that painted by Fortuny, we 
see how far short he falls of what is possible with pigments and 
canvas. Other works in this notable collection embraced small 
military pieces by the French artists, Edouard Detaille, A. de 
Neuville and E. Berne-Bellecour ; two works by E. Nicol, 
an English artist, and two by Mr. William Hunt ; "At his De- 
votions," by E. Griitzner ; " Ariadne," by H. Merle ; cattle pieces 
by Van Marcke ; " The Veil Dance," from Mr. Henry Hilton's 
collection, by E. Richter ; " Water Nymph," by Hagborn ; 
" The Approaching Storm," by Andreas Achenbach, and "Wait- 
ing for the Queen," by Leon y Escosura. — Fuller- Walker. 



THE PRIZE OF PARIS. 

It is with pleasure we return to an idea expressed by The 
Aldine some two or three years ago, upon the subject of estab- 
lishing at New York a Prize of Paris, to be given to the student 
who shows those qualities which would be improved by a resi- 
dence of three or more years abroad. The Aldine then spoke 
of it as something necessary and important to education in art, 
with the hope of forming a school which may be properly called 
an American school, as America is not yet recognized as pos- 
sessing one at the present day. These students returning home, 
year after year, continuing their labors, surrounded by the in- 
fluences of home life, home "landscape and' customs, would in the 
course of time build, upon the solid education received, the struc- 
ture of a genuine school. All schools are formed by foreign 
travel and study of the best masters of other countries, who have 



trod the road before them, and whose works are cherished by 
their various powers in museums throughout their states. We 
are pleased to return to this subject, as it is understood that, at 
last, this idea has taken root and is about growing into a tree 
that will bear good fruit. As the subject so nearly interests 
artists of the future, it is not strange that the first steps should 
be taken by artists, who thereby show a patriotism worthy of all 
eulogy and support. But that those artists should be those 
abroad, who are now experiencing the benefit of foreign study, is 
still more praiseworthy, proving them to possess hearts in the 
right place, which in the midst of their studies permits them to 
think of a pressing need of their country and the coming genera- 
tion of young painters for whom they would desire to smooth 
the pathway, which, if broad and free from stumbling-blocks, is a 
long and weary one enough. The American artists in Paris re- 
cently met to talk over the proposition, and appointed a com- 
mittee to devise means to bring about its consummation. 

An author, wishing to produce a work of history, consults the 
national libraries in every country for documents of authenticity, 
for it is too plain that he can not invent his history ; but he 
gathers the material and dresses it in the language of his imagi- 
nation. A painter, before calling himself an artist, must learn 
the grammar of art. And it is precisely that that is lacking in 
America ; for we have nowhere to learn it — no masters, no mu- 
seums for research, no authority — and it is to Europe we must 
turn to educate those who are blessed with the means of going 
there, and to our people to find some way to insure a steady 
sending of youths to the art centre of Europe, as do those of 
Europe to Rome. Every great nation sustains a school at Rome 
or Florence, to which are sent those students who have gained 
the prize known as the Prize of Rome or Florence. Educated, 
intelligent people may say there is no reason for such a thing. 
We have trees, rocks, sky, water, everything necessary to produce 
a landscape — what else do students need ? The question would 
be natural, and put as an unanswerable one. We respond that, 
first, the student has need to be taught to see. Any honest, 
serious student of art will admit that at the commencement he 
was totally blind. He had seen as well as his untutored sight 
would permit him, until some master guided him to light. Yes, 
we have rocks, waters, sky, mountains — more beautiful, perhaps, 
than any other country, notwithstanding all the ink and paper 
wasted to the contrary — a glorious wealth for the future land- 
scapist. If our painters see, why have we not, with all this 
spreading wealth of subject, produced a Rousseau, a Corot, Dau- 
bigny, Turner, Constable, Dupres, Troyon or a Whalberg ? There 
is but one answer : they still suffer natural blindness, and have 
not yet learned the grammar, which is only to be learned abroad. 
Put a brush and color into the hands of the most intelligent ama- 
teur — one capable of drawing a little, who thinks he sees per- 
fectly, and let him, unaided, paint the simplest of out-of-door 
aspects. Place his production by the side of any sketch from the 
hands of any one of the above-mentioned masters, and the ama- 
teur's labored production will have the appearance of either a 
piece of wall-paper, or as if painted with rich-colored sweetmeats ; 
but in no respect possessing any natural color. We say nothing 
of the beauty of lines, of composition, of light and shade, of man- 
ipulation. Beauty of handling is personal to the artist, and is 
the result of long and wearisome study. Few attain it ; but it is 
the language of the painter's art, and justly ranks with the beau- 
tiful language of a Tennyson, a Longfellow, a Dickens or a 
Thackeray, with which they array the same thought or the same 
scene as another poet who fails to touch the ear for lack of music 
in his rhymes. In the eyes of connoisseurs this language is of 
more importance than the subject. They say there is " nothing 
new under the sun : " he who paints the subject the best — that 
is, he whose manner is most beautiful to the eye, the most origi- 
nal in treatment while natural, for the eye delights in beauty of 
execution as the ear is charmed by harmony of sounds — that 
work is the most precious. We as a people ignore the value of 
this quality. Our artists are but now commencing to appreciate, 
and correct lamentable ignorance by educating themselves first. 

We are sure that not one in a thousand appreciate good works 
at their proper value, though we are among the best buyers of 
works of art, and willingly pay large prices for the possession of a 
work by some celebrated master. The fact that it must be 
signed by a well-known name, which is our only guarantee that 
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the work is worth possessing, proves that as a people we know hand must be scraped off the canvas if not accompanied by a 

nothing of its value. Who dares to purchase the work of an un- known name, and its space occupied by tantalizing imitations of 

known name ? Though it possess the most superior qualities of pickles, ham, cheese and beer for the sallc a manger of some 

poet thinker and finished artist, intellectual beauty of mind and gourmand, the gratification of whose stomach is a surer " open 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS. — M. W. Ridley. 



sesame " to his purse than the appeal to intellect. And yet each open — how absurd ! It is to correct that partial blindness that 

one of that thousand will profess to know all about art. He has we urge the establishment of such a prize. 

eyes ; he can see for himself ! No one claims to hear perfectly Secondly, the student has need to be taught to work in the 

when partially deaf ; but to be partially blind with his eyes wide right way ; to learn the language, so to speak, of the painter's 
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art as thoroughly as his faculties will permit. The need of such 
education is apparent when we state that among all our artists 
in all the States there are not as many good painters, i. <?., lin- 
guists in the art, as one has fingers on his right hand. An intelli- 
gent but knowing look at the American section in the Exhibition 
in Paris reveals the fact that all the works possessing any merit 
whatever are due to foreign education and study ; and they are 
but few. This quality can not be estimated too highly ; it is 
second only to thought, which embodies ideas and makes of the 
subject-matter a page of history or a poem. All of the masters 
mentioned are powerful in their mannerisms ; yet their several 
manners is simplicity — the rapid sweep of brush or knife is worth 
a thousand stippled efforts. Some of the modern still-life pain- 
ters far surpass all predecessors in force, body, color and manner ; 
yet all are simple to such a degree that a novice would, at sight, 
profess his ability of doing likewise — but what chagrin follows 
his attempt ! Many of the ancient painters are valuable only for 
their manner — those of Teniers and his school, for example — 
and as specimens of their epoch ; but they are surpassed by 
several of the modern French school, in which simplicity and 
strength of handling are the result of a perfect knowledge of the 
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-F. B. Schell. 



subject they treat, and perfect skill as draughtsmen, which was 
not the case with most of the ancient schools. We remark here, 
to the honor of the ancient painters, that they are not surpassed 



in those qualities but by the modern French school ; none other 
equal them ; and they may still be esteemed the Mecca to the 
faithful student in art. It is necessary for our young painters to 
dwell among such works, and, above all, among the authors of 
those marvelous modern ones — where life food is plenty, where 
a feast is continually spread to be partaken of at will by the 
hungry ; and until this is done systematically we shall never pos- 
sess a school of American art. Many will justly cite such and 
such a painter, who went abroad and returned with no apparent 
benefit. Young men now go at will. Many have not the slight- 
est knowledge of drawing even, and probably no capacity for 
becoming artists. It is not wonderful that they return, after a 
stay of a year or two, almost as they went ; but theycertainly 
gained, by going, a better knowledge of art than they could 
amass in a life time at home. But with a young man sent as a 
" prize student" it must be entirely different, for the prize is not 
obtained without first proving himself the best in drawing, com- 
position and painting ; in fact, the most capable of the competing 
youths, he starts with a knowledge of his art that can not fail of 
being improved rapidly by study among masters. 

We will endeavor to show that the nation at large would be 
greatly benefited by the establishment of such a prize. The 
student gaining the Prize of Paris would be under similar rules to 
those of the Beaux Arts, at Paris, which requires that its pen- 
sionaires send, each year of their stay, a copy of some old master 
(previously designated) and original work to show the state of 
progress. In this way the nation or city becomes possessed 
of copies of the fast-disappearing celebrated work of 
^ ancient schools, and in this way forms the museums 

so necessary to public education ; and to the cities, 
in a financial view, a great saving of money, as it has 
been known before now that city councils or govern- 
ments have paid thousands for works called ancient, 
but which are only passable copies. It is impossible 
to estimate the importance of such an institution too 
highly. In the first place, it becomes the starting- 
point, the first word in the history of the American 
School of Fine Arts and art applied to industries. 
Why should not all made things be artistic and ele- 
gant ? Costing no more than the inelegant, it needs 
only general art culture. England lately has made 
large progress, vast strides, since the establishment 
of the South Kensington Museum and school for the 
teaching of art applicable to industry. It is visible 
in all her productions, and the revenue of France 
shows a decrease of several millions per year — for us 
one of the most potent arguments in favor of estab- 
lishing such a prize. The winning pictures, succeed- 
ing each other year after year, become the history of 
the national growth in art. They are truly such to 
France ; those Prix cle Rome — including many cele- 
brated names in painting — are so many sounding 
years ; a great historical work, its first page written 
two hundred years ago. Involuntarily one dreams 
before them, as he might before the obelisks or the 
Pyramids, but with greater profit. We can not hope to possess 
immediately the great advantages of the schools sustained by 
Government, which send, each year, two students in painting 
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to Rome, one in sculpture, one in architecture and one 
in music. The Government also sustains at Rome a 
national school, to which are sent its students, and 
which awards prizes for landscape composition, for 
anatomy, for perspective and composition. 

American people are not real lovers of art. They 
try hard to persuade themselves the contrary. Those 
who do esteem it justly are a very small minority ; 
while in France not a year passes without important 
donations and bequests to art and letters, just. as. in 
America they donate to sorhe church, a. clergyman, an 
asylum, known or unknown — to anything, but. to. con- 
fer a lasting benefit upon their country in promoting 
its growth in art, music and. literature. We read of a 
deacon of some little church who received a letter 
asking " to whose order should a check be drawn, in 
case any one desired to benefit the church ? " . The 
deacon replied, and received a check for $25,000. It 
is apity that that generous soul did not think of our 
Academy of Design, and address to them that ques- 
tion ! The interest of that sum would send abroad 
one student the first year and another the following, 
keep them there, and at the expiration of their terms 
send others. But there are no doubt other souls as 
generous — certainly there are in " Gotham" five righteous men. 

We shall show in another article means and ways whereby 
this benefit may be accomplished. In the mean time we beg the 
wealthy, the rich corporations and institutions, to think over the 
idea, and determine a plan to endow a prize which may bear their 
name to an honorable posterity. — John S. Davis. 



NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

A MORE interesting section of country for the artist or tourist 
can hardly be found than the northwestern section of the great 
State of Pennsylvania. Taking the cars of the Philadelphia and 
Erie Railroad at Sunbury, the capital of Northumberland County, 
almost in the geographical centre of the State, and traveling 
northwesterly to the city of Erie, on the shore of Lake Erie, one 
will have a run of two hundred' and eighty-eight miles through a 
succession of romantic and picturesque scenery, combining en- 
chanting rivers with bold mountains, lovely valleys and frowning 
crags, thriving cities and pretty towns. Nor is this, section of the 
country devoid of historical interest, for it was the scene during 
colonial and revolutionary times of many gallant and sanguinary 
contests with Indians, the French and the English. For many 
miles this railway runs through the valley of the Susquehanna, 
the hunting-ground in other days of the various tributary tribes 




BELOW RENO VO. — F. B. Sciiell. 

to the confederacy of the Six Nations. The seat of their vice- 
royalty was at our starting-point, the place where the town of 
Sunbury now stands. Here Shikellimus, a Cayuga chief, presided 
over his Indian vassals, and here his son Logan, " the Mingo 
chief," was born. During the revolution some of the patriotic 
people of this distant section of the country marched to Boston 
to join the American army concentrating there. 

There are many rivers and creeks in Northumberland County, 
such as the Shamokin, Mahanoy, Mahantongo, Warrior's and 
Chillisquaque, which deserve the attention of artists during their 
summer vacations. The passage of these through the closely 
locked mountain ranges carves out many striking vistas. The 
town of Sunbury is situated on a plain bordering the left bank 
of the Susquehanna River, immediately below the junction of the 
west and north branches, a graphic illustration of these two rivers 
being herewith given. The surrounding scenery is strikingly 
grand — high, precipitous bluffs rising above the plain, and over- 
looking the magnificent river, which is here a mile wide. The 
salubrity of the atmosphere, the purity of the water, the fertility 
of the adjacent country and the beauty of the landscape, all com- 
bine to render this one of the most delightful sections of the 
Keystone State. The town of Northumberland, which is but 
two miles from the scene of our illustration, is noted in scientific 
history as the place of residence and death of Dr. Joseph Priestly, 
the discoverer of oxygen gas, and a principal founder of the 




JUNCTION OF THE WEST AND NORTH BRANCHES OF THE SUSQUEHANNA. — F. B. Schell. 



